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How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money! 


7 oe 8 








University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas 





Free-standing U-Bar bracket shelves. 





Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 


1. University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

2. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 


4. Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, 


. ‘ . 
If you plan to build a new library, or mod- San Weenainen, Galt. 


ae Sow present one, check this partial 5. University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- , 

ne : : 6. U. S. Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the D. C. 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 7. Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- 8. Bushrod Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. 9. Carr Memorial, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- Michigan. 
mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart 10. Cossitt Library, Highland Street Branch, Mem- 
modern appearance. Certainly you have much phis, Tenn. — es 
to gain in new construction or modernization i. seman Sa oe eee enn, Ace. Low 
by taking advantage of VMP’s vast experi- Se ce 
y & 8 : F 12. School of Jurisprudence, University of Califor- 
ence — without obligation. nia, Berkeley, Calif. 


13. School of Law, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 


a onan 14. Library, The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Irginia e a ro ic § orp. Center, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
15. University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
2 / 3, New : 
Worth Street, New York 13, New York 16. Florida A & M College, Tallahasse, Florida. 


Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write “Bookstack" on letterhead or card and mail today. 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA _ Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
tides by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, IIl., with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March $3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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Acceptance of an advertisement for the A.L.A. Bulletin 
does not imply endorsement of the product by the American 
Library Association. 
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Library Bureau's new table in a read- 
ing room of the Kansas City Public Library. In the 
modernization of this Library, all the tables are 


“Apronless”* 





being replaced, for greater comfort and easier 
reading, by these new tables, exclusive with 


Library Bureau. *Patent Pending 


Of course it’s by Library Bureau! 


You are going to see a lot of these new “Apron- 
less” tables before long. The word is fast get- 
ting around . 

. that L ibr: ary Bureau has again pioneered 
a major advance among the working tools of 
the modern library. The “Apronless” t table 
gives three extra inches of room below the 
table top. Yet the table surface is 29” from the 
floor instead of the conventional 30”, the result 
of LB’s unique corner construction that gives 
utmost rigidity without the use of aprons. 


Library Bureau 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


Originators of Specialized Library Equipme® 


It’s just as true today as it was in 1882- 
whenever experienced librarians hear of a 
innovation which offers greater working effec 
tiveness, greater beauty, longer life, they ar 
likely to say what they are saying now, “OU 
course, it’s by Library Bureau! 


For full information about this new table 
and skilled counsel on all library equipment 
phone your local Remington Rand _Libran 
Specialist, or write: Room 1369, 315 Four 
Avenue, New York 10. Ask for Folder LB62 
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By Way of Humor 


NE OF THE lighter, better things to come out of the New York Conference was a 
O baby booklet. Entitled “Librari-anna; the Professional Librarian,” it’s a wonder- 
fully humorous throw-away on librarians. Published by Columbia University Press, 
the Miooklet features some twenty photographs by the famous baby photographer, 
Constance Bannister, with short witty captions by Jeanne and Bob Holmes. The 
result of this combination hits a new peak in library humor. We cannot hope to 
reproduce in words the flavor of this delightful piece, but imagine a wide-eyed, 
drooling boy baby who is supposedly saying “Get a load of the new reader’s adviser’; 
or the broad-faced doleful one, who asks wistfully, “No increase in the budget 
again?”; or the pert, indignant girl pronouncing “It certainly is not for a contest.” 

Obviously we are of the school that believes the library world is a better one when 
it is well seasoned with humor. Too many times we have been at library meetings, 
large and small, where the total useful effect would have been vastly improved by 
a liberal sprinkling of “Librari-annas.” 

None of this is to say that the librarian is ordinarily a humorless creature. Quite 
the contrary. In our experience the average individual librarian is one of the most 
pleasantly witty inhabitants of this vale of tears. It is only when he is being a 
librarian among other librarians that he seems to edge toward a jejune and colorless 
state. Then he is apt to strike one as being so dedicated to librarianship that he has 
lost sight of the importance of living. The truth may be, if truth it is, that it is too 
easy in this profession to get the idea that we are literally all things to all people. 


— SUBJECT ON which one could well spend a pedantic sentence is the librarian 
as a public speaker. The concept of librarianship that he has to sell to the over- 
sold public, is hardly calculated to get a roar of approval out of the boys in the front 
row. Because this is one of the most difficult of tasks, it is not hard to understand 
the librarian’s temptation to quit the arena and pull the quiet of the book stacks 
around him. Fortunately, many of them recognize the fight for what it is and keep 
on fighting. 

If someone were to ask how the library concept is sold to the public, our first 
inclination would be to pass. How do you deliver the punch that brings the ringside 
brokers and bakers yelling to their feet? We wish we knew. Perhaps self-examina- 
tion would be a good place to begin: Are you better with a left jab or a right upper- 
cut? 


Bulletin READERS may enjoy the letters column, Free for All, which begins with 

this issue. It seems hardly necessary to point out that your letters are the only 
fuel upon which it can live. Your letters, your forum. So let us hear from you on 
any pertinent subject, for or against. 


R.L.R. 
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President Downs, at the invitation of the National Library of Mexico and by means 
of a grant fram the Rockefeller Foundation, is in Mexico City during August con- 
ferring with officials of the Library on its program and organization, 


Mr, R, E, Dooley retires on August 31 as Comptroller of the ALA, a position he 
has held for twenty-seven years, He will be succeeded by Mr, Leo M, Weins, 


Chief Accountant of ALA since 1946, 


Mrs, Carma R, Zimmerman, California State Librarian, and Jack Dalton, University 
of Virginia Librarian, will be among one hundred American leaders participating 
in a month's information and study tour of Germany this fall as guests of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Named by the AIA at the request of the Federal 
Govermment of Germany, Mrs, Zimmerman and Mr, Dalton will leave on September 9, 


Jack Spear has accepted appointment as Director of the ALA American Heritage Pro- 
ject for 1952-53, He will be on leave from the New York State Library. Miss Ida 
Goshkin will remain with the Project as Training Director and Mr. Dooley will 
assist in field work and discussion leader training for a portion of the year, 
The new position on the Project of Young Peoples Specialist will be filled by 
Hannah Hunt, a member of the Japan Library School faculty for 1951-52, 


vities in Public Libraries will be directed by 
Mrs, Helen H, Lyman, on leave from the Buffalo, New York, Public Library, This 
Survey is made possible by a grant to ALA fram the Fund for Adult Education, 


The Booklist subscription rate will be increased from $5 to $6, Although The Book- 
aist is partially subsidized by the Carnegie Fund, this increase has become neces- 
sary because of rising costs, The rate was last changed (fram $3 to $5) in 1947, 


Washington Office, Plans are now in progress in the ALA Washington Office for 
reintroducing the Library Services Bill in the 83rd Congress which will begin on 
January 4, 1953. This bill is designed to assist the several states, through 
grants-in-aid for a five year period, to extend public library service to rural 
areas now without such service or with inadequate service, By using the same bill, 
we feel it is a sound bill as it stands, it will be possible to have our sponsors 
in both Houses of Congress introduce the bill in the early part of the First Session, 
Since the time element is so important in legislation, this early move should be an 
asset to us, Also since the hearings on the Library Services Bill were held in the 
late spring of this year, probably it will be unnecessary for the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to hold additional open hearings in 1953, ALA members are 
urged to speak to their Congressmen and Senators, while they are at home during 
the adjourmment period and ask their support for this piece of legislation in the 
83rd Congress, 
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AIA Executive Board action during the New York Conference included, among other 
matters, the following: BUDGET, Careful consideration was given to the Executive 
Secretary's recommended program of Headquarters activities for 1952-53 which in- 
cluded continuation of present operations as now staffed plus staff increases in 

the major areas of Increase in Membership and Increase in Service, Estimated in- 
come for 1952-53 falls just short of enough to care for present activities includ- 
ing the Washington Office and Special Membership Promotion supported in 1951-52 by 
withdrawals from capital, 1951-52 experience supports the hope that income will, 
within a few years, support the present basic activities entirely, The Board 
approved the recommended program, It being the sense of the Board that special 
financial aid will be needed until an increase in income from membership and other 
sources can carry the yearly financial obligations, the Board suggested to the 
Budget Committee that the budget for 1952-53 be based on the expectation of endow- 
nent capital withdrawal up to $25,000 with the hope that future boards may be willing 
to continue this practice for the next five years with the amount withdrawn each year 
to decrease as income more nearly meets operating expenses, INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONGRESS, For several years, the ALA has supported the idea of an IFLA Congress in 
the USA, Attempts to raise the necessary funds have not been successful, The date 
for such a Congress has been advanced from time to time with 1954 as the latest 
possibility, Final recammendations are in the hands of the American Committee on 
Arrangements for an International Library Congress which includes representation 
fron ALA, the Canadian Library Association, the Medical, Music and Special Library 
Associations, After careful consideration and with the advice of the International 
Relations Board, the Board concluded that ALA could not support a renewed invitation 
at this time because of the certain likelihood that funds could not be raised. This 
feeling has been communicated to the American Committee and to the officers of IFIA, 
The Board urged the American Committee to hold an early meeting and review the 
matter of an International Congress in the USA in terms of timing, program and 
financing, FOUNDATION GRANTS AND PROPOSALS, Since the Midwinter meeting of the 
Board, the Fund for Adult Education has made a grant of $24,700 for a Survey of 
Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries and following the Conference (on 

July 11) made a second grant amounting to $200,000 for the ALA American Heritage 
Project for 1952-53, Other projects were again reviewed and will be referred to 
interested groups within the ALA for further development, The Out-of-Print Books 
Survey Project, approved in principle by the Board in Midwinter, was restudied and 
Mr, Bergquist was asked to present further plans for implementation of the Survey's 
proposals, (Note: The Survey has been published by ALA and is available for $2.) 
1954 CONFERENCE, The Board voted to hold the 1954 Conference in Miami Beach from 
June 18-27, 


"Your effort has been outstanding among the 47 national organizations now partici- 
pating" - writes the American Heritage Foundation of ALA's efforts in the Register 


and Vote Non-Partisan Campaign. As a result, ALA is one of thirteen national organ- 
isations chosen to name a representative in each state to work with a chairman from 
the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, This chairman will 
set up a Conference with the Governor to formulate state plans in supnort of the 
Register and Vote program, A majority of the Governors has agreed to cooperate 

and sustain the Committee by proclamation and other executive means, 


David H, Clift 
August 14, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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as low as $39.00. Write for FREE folder AL-I. 


} 1 Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates | critical illness. . . 


| of the two years’ gruelling labor she put 
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Perhaps you have not heard of Helens 
. Only those who know 
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Brief letters with names and address are wel- di 
come to this column. 
Library Bill of Rights 
Why not have (and keep) the record E 
straight? When did the ALA Council adopt to 
“The Library’s Bill of Rights”? In June * 
ie tacee languages Sand-semving rootread 1939, according to your own footnote on 
dreosing ‘sesente? "Cons heavy volemest Contoura- page 167 of the June Bulletin. Fe 
tourteading A | OY wud «6 «36 | ~~ This was in the pre-witch-hunt era when = 
| the need for such a declaration was much 4, 
less obvious than in 1948 when the Coun- | 
LS cil, by a narrow margin, adopted a substi- 
SS tute or revision or amended version or what 
S you want to call it. | 
> Just as the ALA dates from 1876, and not - 
| the date of the last revision of its con- 
stitution, I still feel that we can take ‘ 
: , “<p: . ”» 0 
; Replace. missing or dam. some pride that our “Bill of Rights” is a thi 
puthentiorto _remarch | sort spans fem seal. grown youth of 13 years, not a babe of four : 
of documents, arts, copy passages from rare vears. 
graphs, manuscripts, and s for student use or ¢ 2 : loo 
maps up to 82” x 14”? reserve bookshelf. Forrest SPAULDING, librarian B 
| Nashua (N.H)) lin 
Touché—Ed. ex] 
This is just a note to express my ap- > 
i ie oe ae , tha 
| preciation for your editorial in the June in | 
| Bulletin on the Library Bill of Rights. In of 
| times like these, when many of our princ- har 
ples are under attack, it pleases me to see 
_ any words of praise for intellectual freedom. ei 
WituuaM §. Drx, chairman s 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom P I 
The feeling is mutual—Ed. pro 
Portadde PHOTO-COPIER : 
Reply to Carlson 
TRULY PORTABLE! Only four pounds; fits easily ; : cen: 
in briefcase or desk drawer. Use it anywhere! COPIES | My sister, Helen Haines, has asked me to be | 
ANYTHING written, printed or drawn up to 8/2" x | write and tell you of her great surprise Lio 
14"! Lastingly, clear copies only 7¢! “Contoura’s” | and pleasure in reading Miss Earle’s cleat in | 
unique cushion reproduces tightly bound pages d “Reply Carlson” in the Andi 
despite curved binding! NEEDS NO DARKROOM; | 2nd cogent Reply to Carlson in the “Ap dou 
make exposures under normal incandescent lighting; Bulletin. This is just the answer she most mus 
develop prints, at leisure, in standard photo chemi- | wished might be made, and the fact that she part 
cals. ELIMINATES DRUDGERY and inherent error | 12; never met Miss Earle, adds to het I th 
of longhand-copying, typing and proofreading! | i : ht 
Users everywhere say “Contoura” affords time and gratification, since there can be no thoug cons 
money savings they never thought possible. Models | of personal friendship involved. by t 





FREE FOR ALL 


into the revision of the Second Edition can 
realize what the book has cost her. 

I know you will be glad, as are so many 
of her friends, to know that she is at last 
on the long slow road to recovery. . . . Since 
she cannot and would not take the stand in 
her own defense, she is doubly gratified to 
have another cite the many inaccuracies and 
distortions in the Carlson accusation. 


ALICE HAINES BASKIN | 


(for Helen E. Haines) 
Thank you for publishing Miss Elinor 


Earle’s careful piece of analysis, “Reply | 
to Carlson,” in the April issue of the Bulle- | 


tin. 
Such an article as this given one greater 
pride in one’s profession and greater hope 
that librarians will not refrain from identify- 


ing themselves with important issues when | 


the opportunity presents itself. 
Harovp D. Jones, librarian 
Fairmont (W.Va.) 
Elinor Earle’s rebuttal of the Carlson 
article in the April Bulletin contains several 
valid and penetrating observations about 


Mr. Carlson's biased selection of quotations 


to suit his purpose. Still I feel there is some- 
thing to be said for Mr. Carlson’s insights. 
I can agree with him when he says “one 


looks in vain through this book (Living with | 
Books) for the works of David Dallin, Wil- | 


liam Henry Chamberlain and a host of other 
experts on Russia or the Far East.” It is 


an omission like this that leads one to feel | 


that Miss Haines is leaning over backwards 
in her efforts to present the pleasant aspects 
of the Russian way of life. 
hand, Miss Haines’ analysis of the “second- 


class citizenship” of the Negro and other | 
racial minorities in the U.S. pulls no | 


punches. 


It is true that each of us is his own | 


propagandist and own censor. As a li- 


brarian Miss Haines has a moral obligation | 
to avoid both conscious propagandizing and | 


censoring in a book designed primarily to 
be a source for selection. Whether or not 


Living with Books is enormously influential | 
in library book selection, a fact which I | 


doubt, is not of importance here. The book 


must be judged solely on its merits of im- | 
partiality and objectivity, and on this score, | 


I think that Miss Haines has probably un- 


consciously fallen short of the ideal set up | 


by the Library Bill of Rights. 
JANIECE BARRE Fusaro 
University of Minnesota Library 


Editions 
NS . armen : 


On the other | 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUI 


ALTER: Jim Bridger 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 

BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 

FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 

LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49" 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 

WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charies L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads 

SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 

WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print,"’ 


offering an oo to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


AL Gy COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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The Member Has the Floor 


. .. Obviously (the Bulletin) must record 
the activities of ALA, but the membership 
is not happy to have this done in a dull-as- 
ditchwater fashion merely for the informa- 
tion of officers and for posterity. Their dues 
should bring members something more than 
professional satisfaction. 

So, the most important thing for an edi- 
tor to do is to make a magazine that 
people read and not, (if I may be so 
brutally frank) brush off with, Oh, I never 
read it. And that is being done in the oft- 
referred-to grass roots. Make them read it 
even if you have to make them mad to 
arouse their curiosity. 

It is all very well to print the records 
of ALA. That is not enough. The library 
world is the business of ALA and nowhere 
do we get general news of libraries. The 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin is 
the best source at present, and that is not 
generally circulated. 

Add another vote for a more distinctive 
name. American Librarian is all very well, 


: SEPTEMBER 1952 


but there are already a number of state 

magazines who are using that Librarian tag, 

Well you asked for it. 7 

BERTHA MARSHALL, editor 

California Librarian 

It just so happens we have a position open 
on this staff—?—Ed. 


Here are some things I would like to see 
presented in the Bulletin: 


1. Sunday opening of public libraries and 
library branches. Hours of same. 

. Retention of library fines. 

. Use of radio and TV in public libraries, 

. Small branches, or sub-branches, vs book- 
mobiles, in cities. 


mm CO bo 


All these should be based on an accumu- 
lation of fact and experience. 

Why on earth shouldn't the conference 
program appear in the Bulletin? Where 
else? 

Emity M. Danton, director 

Birmingham (Ala.) 

Interesting articles submitted on these sub- 
jects will be more than welcome.—Ed. 


Books... and. Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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For your information I disagree with an 
idea presented on your editorial page this 
week. The Bulletin is an excellent place for 
the ALA Convention program in detail; 1. it 
allows people attending to make advance 
plans 2. it keeps those not able to attend 
up-to-date on topics of interest to librarians 
and allows them to know what is happen- 
ing at their Convention. As far as the hotel 
list is concerned, it is probably not needed 
by librarians who can travel much or who 
live in large cities. Many librarians from 
smaller libraries probably find it helpful and 
they, of course, are in the majority. 

; Avice E, Parne, librarian 

Nebraska State Teachers College 


... T agree with the people who have 
commented that the ALA Bulletin should 
not print the list of hotels for the conference 
city. Perhaps the conference program could 


be printed as a separate leaflet to be mailed 
out with the Bulletin which would allow 

you more space for important articles. 
Davip K. BERNINGHAUSEN, librarian 
Cooper Union 


As the Bulletin is currently mailed without 
envelope, a separate leaflet would require 
a separate mailing.—Ed. 


Thanks 


Thanks for the July-August ALA Bulletin. 
For the first time, I found myself mentioning 
it to my associates and recommending that 
they read certain articles, particularly Mr. 
Bloss’ article. 

The format is much more appealing, too. 

Epwarp B. Haywarp, assistant librarian 
Racine Public Library 


Modesty forbids editorial comment.—Ed. 





Multi-Record Album 
No. 1006 


Expandable . . . envelopes may 
be added or removed to meet 
varying requirements. Masonite 
covers give extra protection. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Phonograph Record Holder 
No. 103 


Inexpensive. Envelopes attached 
so records cannot slip out. Made 
for 1 to 6 records. 


New L.P. Record Holder 
No. 100.1 


Record fits into envelope so it 
cannot fall out. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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YEAR’S TWO NEW 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


BIBLE and 











g-mstony C 
CHRISTIANITY | : 
W 
re 
This year—the 500th anniversary of the Gutenberg cl 
Bible—YEAR offers your readers a special title: a al 
Pictorial History of the Bible and Christi: unity. Here in ta 
YEAR’s universally appealing picture, caption and text ti 
formula, are the cherished stories of the Old and New 
Testaments, the life of Christ, the growth and spread - 
of Christianity traced up to the present day . . . plus o 
survey-histories of all the religions of the world. Over bi 
1,000 striking pictures, 125,000 words. Reverentl Wi 
edited with the cooperation of every major faith and mi 
denomination. Forewords and statements by church Ti 
leaders. A truly inspiring, fascinating, informative his- M 
tory of all religions. $7.95 joy 
lui 


1952 ANNUAL EDITION ., aA "i 


: Fa 
—the latest volume (fifth) of YEAR’s popular annual ae f M 
i istori ;s. This fascinating -—*) : 






pictorial histories of current events. use 
picture and text record of a news-filled year contains ' 
many new features and, like previous editions, is sure tor 
to please your readers of all ages. 1,000 outstanding thi 
news photographs and 75,000 words of concise, read- 6 in 
able captions and text capture all important world and z For 
national news events and personalities. “. . . excellent e ind 
coverage,” “emphatically recommended,” “extremely 2 iia 
popular,” write historians, educators, and librarians. ote 

Cross-indexed—an invaluable reference. Handsomely b 
: ‘ . eg 
bound in durable linen. Foreword by Dr. Ralph J. im 
Bunche. $6.95 7 
to 

the 
SPECIAL Order both of YEAR's newest volumes ($13.95) (or ''any two'’ of the previous annual Lou 
picture-histories—$6.95 each) and receive absolutely free a copy of YEAR's 194 cati 

First Annual Edition (or, if you wish, the 1949 Edition). Order “any four'’ of YEAR's 
FREE OFFER six publications and receive without additional charge, ‘‘both'' the 1948 First Edition typ 
and the 1949 Edition—the full set of six books for the price of four. Library discounts. hoo 
. 4 to s 
Write today for further details, or order direct from: 

THE ANNUAL PICTURE-HISTORY Ma: 
the L 
Dept. AB-9, 11833 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. Ges 
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Taking Bath to Market 


MARGARET WILLIS 


© THE UNTUTORED eye, we public li- 

brarians must look as if we are full of 
contradictions. For instance, we work as- 
siduously for more business, knowing that 
we cannot handle much more than we al- 
ready have. We believe in increasing cir- 
culation statistics, but we buy books, records 
and films with an eye to quality rather than 
to easy popularity. Are we being unrealis- 
tic? I for one think not, for experience has 
now shown that wide popularity may be 
enjoyed by truly superior materials. The 
biggest rush known to Louisville’s library 
was experienced at the showing of the 
magnificent film on Michelangelo, The 
Titan; Carson’s The Sea Around Us and 
Marek’s Gods, Graves and Scholars have en- 


joyed longer waiting lists than the most 


lurid novel. Hundreds of “classical” rec- 
ords, such as Bach’s B-Minor Mass, Bee- 
thoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata, Schubert’s 
Fantasia (The Wanderer), and Mozart's 
Magic Flute are badly worn by constant 
use. 

What does this extraordinary interest in 
top hat culture mean? For one thing, I 
think it means that we are on the right track 
in working for popularity with the best. 
For another, I think this growing interest 
indicates that free higher education for large 
numbers of GI's and for neighborhood 
adults (through neighborhood colleges) is 
beginning to pay off in terms of a generally 
improved public taste. It is at least obvious 
to all of us here that the library’s tie-in of 
the last few years with the University of 
Louisville, college by radio and formal edu- 
cational programs has produced a better 
type of business for the library. Neighbor- 
hood college professors courageous enough 
to show their adult students what is best 


Margaret Willis is head of the Circulation Department of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library. 


and why, have worked wonders for all who 
have attended classes. Think of a library 
where Beethoven’s Variations on a Theme 
by Diabelli has to be duplicated more than 
South Pacific! Librarians have been offer- 
ing the best to readers for years, but they 
have not known what the added impetus 
of higher education en masse can do for 
reader demand. It is also true that just to 
have the best available in sufficient numbers 
is a stimulant to their use. When working 
in an army hospital library, I was told that 
soldiers are interested only in mysteries and 
westerns. But the circulation was higher 
when superior fiction and nonfiction filled 
the hospital book truck than when ephem- 
eral material was conspicuous. 

Perhaps we should be satisfied by the lift 
we have received from cultural tonics such 
as college-a-la gross for veterans, free neigh- 
borhood colleges, the finest of materials, col- 
lege by radio and film forums. To be satis- 
fied, however, is to become a dead duck 
sooner or later. 

Quite naturally we turn to publicity to 
help swell the crowd of readers, listeners 
and viewers of the best. Let us leave radio 
and television to the experts for the mo- 
ment. The possibilities for small, unimpor- 
tant types of publicity are innumerable. 
Put together, they do their share to produce 
something other than quiet in our marble 
halls. Here again we may be accused of 
contradicting ourselves, since we carry on a 
crusade for the cultural best frankly with 
conscious corn and slightly dilly humor, 
some dash and not a little daring. The 
Pepsi-Cola man who has been seen flying 
through the air in an absurd, horizontal posi- 
tion (on his way to get a Pepsi-Cola) is a 
good example of the type of advertising 
meant. The message is easily adapted to 
suit: “In this town we always RUN to our 
nearest library.” Such small reminders are 
intended to catch the fleeting, harried 
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glance, whose owner will never stop to scan 
a sedate, platitudinous poster. Dignity is 

1 fine thing; we are not relinquishing it. 
It need not hang heavily like black crepe 
on our signs and bulletin boards, however. 
Instead, libraries everywhere are using the 
principle of the quick eye catcher and are 
finding that it works. 

Any librarian who takes a few minutes off 
to cogitate can come up with numerous eye 
catchers and interest getters. Like what? 

Like this: Why not schedule a hospital book 
aa (with tilted shelves and room for 
records and magazines) down the main 
street of town during the lunch hour? 
People who haven't been near the library 
for years would see an enticing array of 
library wares. The page could ring a bell 
to attract attention, while a_ librarian 
checked out material. 

In Cincinnati during the summer opera 
season every post in town has a three cor- 
nered sign attached advertising the opera. 
In C hicago during the last world war, signs 
appeared on Michigan Boulevard directing 
soldiers to the different churches nearby. 


Get On It— 
Listen, Read, Look, Talk, Argue, Think 


and Vote is the librarian’s slogan for par- 
ticipation in the non-partisan national Regis- 
ter and Vote Campaign. One of the most 
prominent exhibits at the ALA Conference— 

and certainly one of the busiest—was the 
display of materials offering suggestions for 
implementing this slogan, that has been so 
enthusiastically adopted. Special credit is 
due Jack Spear, chairman of the PLD Regis- 
ter and Vote Committee, and a corps of li- 
brarians in the New York area for expertly 
arranging and manning this exhibit. The 
public libraries which generously supplied 
book lists for hand-out were New York, 
Denver, Cleveland and Chicago. Two hun- 
dred copies of the book, Your Rugged Con- 
stitution, were furnished for free distribution 
through the efforts of Stanford University 
Press, publishers. Two large posters, in 
color, have been made available for every 
public library and the branches in the 
United States. To the PLD Headquarters 
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This idea might be adapted, with a mes. 
sage like, “walk one block west, two blocks 
north to your nearest PUBLIC LIBRARY.” 
One block from the library signs could read 
“Have you forgotten something? You just 
passed your PUBLIC LIBRARY!” 0; 
Burma Shave roadside ads could be used 
as a model for a series of single-word signs, 
if permission is obtained from property own- 
ers or city officials. Doggerel would not be 
a bad idea for these. 

Local transit companies might be per- 
suaded to have busmen call out the name 
of each library when a bus passes by. They 
might also be willing to put ads in busses 
when transitad space is not all taken. A 
library “courtesy car” could be used to bring 
reluctant borrowers to the library door ste 
from large shopping centers—if the library 
is inconveniently located. 

What queer ideas pop up when one 
stops to think up ways to hurry into being 
the new age of a little culture in every 
home. 

Well, why not? 


Register and Vote Campaign 


office has come one gift of 10,000 copies of 
the red, white and blue “Listen, Read . 
poster from the Children’s Press, Inc., pub- 
lishers, a subsidiary of Regensteiner Corp., 
color printers of Chicago; and the other 
gift of 12,000 posters, band on the ‘ ‘Spirit 
of 1776” with a young, future citizen carry- 
ing the legend, “Spirit of 1952,” came from 
the Boy’s Club of America. Arrangements 
are being made for distribution of these 
posters through state library agencies, if 
possible, to insure complete coverage of the 
libraries in every state. 

The Public Libraries Division office wel- 
comes inquiries regarding the campaign and, 
in addition, stories of the local coordinated 
plans and activities in which libraries are 
participating. Remember, too, the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation is offering awards 
to the communities and organizations with 
the oustanding records of achievement dur- 
ing the campaign. What is your library 
doing? 
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American Heritage Project Continues— 
New Director Appointed 


Mrs. GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


r is VERY gratifying to announce that the 

Fund for Adult Education has renewed 
its grant to ALA for the American Heritage 
Project for the amount of $200,000 for the 
coming year. 

It is equally 
gratifying to an- 
nounce that Jack 
B. Spear has 
accepted the ap- 
pointment as direc- 
tor of the Amer- 
icanHeritage 
Project. Mr. 
Spear, who is presi- 
dent-elect of the 
Public Libraries 
Division, will be 
on leave from the 
Library Extension Division, New York State 
Library, Albany, New York. He will take 
up the project direction at ALA head- 
quarters the first of September. 

The enlargement of the grant indicates 
the Fund’s approval of the work done by 
the libraries which took part in the project 
last year, and their confidence that these 
libraries, as well as those which will come 
into an expanded program during the com- 
ing year, will continue their outstanding 
contribution to adult education through the 
medium of library sponsored community 
discussion groups. 

The purpose of these discussion groups 
is particularly appropriate in this year of 
elections and critical national and interna- 
tional problems. Through the discussion 
of our current problems in the light of our 
basic American documents, the program 
aims to help people become better informed, 
to be aware of their responsibilities as citi- 





Jack Spear 








Mrs. Grace Thomas 


has served as lirector of the 


Stevenson, associate executive secretary, 


American Heritage Project 


since its inception 
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zens of a democracy, and more ready to 
assume _ those responsibilities. 

The demonstrations which were initiated 
last year on an experimental basis will prove 
very valuable in the expanded program. 
These demonstration areas were chosen in 
order to provide experience in libraries rep- 
resenting a variety of geographic, popula- 
tion and governmental situations. There 
were Athens, Georgia, Regional Library; 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library; La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Library; Los An- 


geles County (California) Public Library; 
New York Public Library; and Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission.  Ala- 


bama and Mississippi came into the project 
a little later as partial demonstration areas. 
Twenty other libraries participated on their 
own, with help from the project office on 
planning and materials. Materials such as 
lists, guides, and a discussion leader’s man- 
ual, were sent free of charge, upon request, 
to over 300 more libraries for use in focus- 
ing the attention of their communities on 
our American heritage. 

On the basis of last year’s experience, and 
acting upon the advice of representatives 
of the Fund for Adult Education, the ex- 
panded program for the coming year will 
be organized on a regional or statewide 
basis, using wherever possible this year’s 
demonstration areas to “operate from 
strength.” Present plans are to include the 
following areas in the second year program: 
Alabama, Eastern Colorado, Georgia, Los 
Angeles County (California), Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York City, North Carolina, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Those cities which developed their own 
programs last year, with the help of the 
project office, will continue to have that 
help in the coming year. The variety of 
their programs provided interesting and 
valuable data in our first experiment. We 
hope to welcome many more libraries into 
the project with similar programs this com 
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ing year. Any individual library interested 
in establishing an American Heritage dis- 
cussion group can get help from the project 
office at ALA headquarters. These inde- 
pendent groups may be spearheads for re- 
gional developments in their areas at a later 
date. 

The Advisory Board and the staff of the 
American Heritage Project are most ap- 
preciative of the enthusiastic cooperation 
which the project received from the li- 
brarians who took part in it last year. Our 
goal for next year is to strengthen and 
deepen the work which has been so well 
begun, through improving our program 
planning, intensifying our leader training, 
and strengthening the local organization. 
This has been a notable opportunity for li- 
braries to demonstrate the value of their 




















Using the Book 


Whether the material on which a group 
discussion is to be based is a book, a film 
or some combination of picture and word, 
the job of the discussion leader seems to 
break down into (a) a careful reading of the 
“book” as a whole with constant reference 
to its use in discussion, (b) the preparation 
of a list of sub-topics, which will be, poten- 
tially, your agenda, and (c) the preparation 
of a series of questions to spark discussion. 

Although all material will not fit neatly 

' into the same frame of reference, you will 
find it helpful in preparing for a discussion 
to give special attention to the following: 

1. Controversial issues raised. What is the 
main theme, the hard core of controversy, 
the basic issues raised by the book or film? 

. Basic data essential to the argument. This 
will include facts and assumptions, histori- 
cal, physical, statistical, geographical, po- 
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R. E. Dooley, chief of the Administrative Service De- 


partment, ALA headquarters, serves as training consultant 






for the American Heritage Project. 







This article is reprinted from the April-May Newsletter 





of the American Heritage Project. 
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By R. E. DooLey 







contribution to adult education. We must 
now make sure that this particular contribu. 
tion is so well grounded that it produces a 
sound and lasting effect, that it becomes an 
important element in the establishment of 
our public libraries as accepted centers of 
adult discussion in their communities, 
Mr. Spear’s experience in various public 
libraries, and his interest in making them a 
vital part of the American community, as- 
sures a capable and energetic administra- 
tion of the project next year. To state that 
directing the project this past year was en- 
ergetic and rewarding would be an under- 
statement on both counts. In taking up 
new duties at ALA, it is gratifying to know 
that the American Heritage Project will be 
in the efficient hands of Mr. Spear and his 
staff. 


litical, etc., which clarify issues or support 

conclusions. The “facts” and the assump- 
tions, particularly the latter, are always 
open to question. 

3. Alternative viewpoints. 

The author may have presented a one- 
sided picture; he may have glossed over 
important aspects of his thesis or brushed 
aside opposing points of view. What are 
the chief alternatives that must be taken 
into account? 

4. Application of conclusions to current prob- 

lems. 
Whether the group accepts or rejects the 
conclusions of the “book” what does the 
consensus of the group (if one is reached) 
signify in terms of our responsibilities as 
citizens? 

5. The sub-topics under which the book can 
orofitably be discussed. To avoid ram- 
bling all over the lot set up some traffic 
signals—pin the discussion to three or four 
of the most important aspects of the 
“book.” This agenda will help keep the 
discussion from driftin x down the easy and 
futile stream of and generalities. 

6. Appropriate questions. 

A few factual questions should be in reserve 
for periods of lagging discussion, but most 
of your questions will be provocative to 
spark a response, interpretive to reveal 
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the book’s conclusions and their signifi- 
cance, evaluative to draw out as 
judgments regarding the issues and argu- 
ments and conclusions, applicative to indi- 
cate where we should go from here. 


The key words in the six items above are 
Controversy, Data, Alternatives, Application, 
Agenda, Questions. The thoroughness of 
your preparation will be tested by the first 
five and number six will tax your ingenuity 
to the utmost. 

You are now ready, you hope, to face 
a group of eager discussioneers. We will 
assume your introduction of the subject 
chosen by the group (in this case a book, 
Turners The Frontier in America) is brief 
and to the point and that your first question 
has been—“if democracy grew out of the 
frontier and the frontier has vanished, has 
democracy vanished with it?” 

A stunned silence. You hastily search for 
a second question when Miss X says, “What 
we need is less bureaucracy in Washington.” 
Before you have recovered from this initial 
shock Mr. Y remarks, “If we elect a 100% 
American this fall we'll get back to genuine 
Jeffersonian democracy.” Miss Z is ready to 
take issue with this but you have now re- 
covered sufficiently to break in by saying, 
“Your comments are important; will you 
relate what you have said to the Frontier in 
America,” or “If, as you imply, Mr. Y, 
democracy has vanished, did it vanish with 
the frontier?” No takers. It’s time to throw 
out a different kind of question. 

You might try a more or less factual 
question in order to bring the group back 
to the material of discussion such as: “Dur- 
ing the development of the frontier in the 
twenties of the last century, how did the 
demand of frontier society increase the 
powers of the national government?” A 
simple information question might be better; 
“What were some of the basic needs of a 
frontier society?” You are now rescued and 
discussion is off to a good start when some- 
one says, “The people wanted roads.” With 


this beginning it is easy for the group to 
become involved in consideration of the 
demands of the frontiers on the federal 
government, boiling up in heated controversy 
over cheap money, railroads, disposition of 
public lands, statehood, etc., etc., ete. 

Perhaps the interest of the group will 
turn to “rugged individualism” and the 
personality traits predominant in a frontier 
society, and the effects of these traits and 
attitudes on the demands of the people. A 
question likely to produce discussion might 
be, “If all of the U.S. at one time or another 
has been a frontier and, assuming further, 
that rugged individualism actually was an 
important characteristic of the frontier, isn’t 
there enough rugged individualism left to 
make communism in America a minor 
danger?” If, in your opinion, this is a lead- 
ing question frame it differently. 

Somewhere in the discussion a Mr. Q 
is likely to present the view that there is 
another frontier now—the technological 
frontier—which offers us unlimited expan- 
sion. This sounds reasonable—but what is 
its significance in terms of Turner’s thesis? 
Here is an opportunity to sharpen the dis- 
cussion. As leader you cannot permit con- 
fusing terminology to cloud the issue. Turner 
wrote about the geographical frontier, not 
about any and every area of activity to 
which the word “frontier” is metaphorically 
applied. 

The meeting is over. The group covered 
some of the topics on the agenda fairly well, 
some topics were handled superficially, and 
one item was entirely neglected. You might 
prepare a balance sheet of your preference, 
thinking over the extent and kind of prepara- 
tion you did for the meeting, the agenda 
you worked out, the questions you so care- 
fully concocted, the difficulties you en- 
countered, the extent and depth of discus- 
sion, the interest and enthusiasm of the 
group and then, with renewed confidence, 
set about preparing for another session of 
enriching discussion two weeks from tonight. 


Fulbright Awards 


Announcement has been made of Fulbright Awards for the academic year 1953-54 in 
Europe and the Near East and in Japan, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa. These 
awards are given for university lecturing and advanced research. Write to the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. Applications must be postmarked 
no later than October 15, 1952. 








Harold J. Baily 


AROLD J. BaILy, honored as one of two 
H individuals to receive the ALA Trustee 
Citation of Merit at its 1952 Annual Con- 
is a man of inexhaustible enthusi- 
asm who appears 
to have harnessed 
90 per cent of it 
in the service of 
public libraries. 

Not content with 
doing an outstand- 
ing job for the 
Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, as secretary 
of its Board of 
Trustees and keen 
assayer of all its re- 
sources and poten- 
tialities over a pe- 
riod of 14 years, Mr. Baily siphoned off some 
of his prodigious energy toward the cause of 
State Aid for Libraries. He started by 
organizing a campaign in Brooklyn, where 
with the help of library staff me »mbers, 
3,780 individuals were persuade -d to join the 
State Library Trustees Foundation, giving 
it just the impetus it needed. 

Appointe od by Gove rnor Dewey soon after- 
ward to the Governor’s Committee on State 
Aid for Libraries, and elected a trustee of 
the Library Trustees Foundation, he was 
one of a handful of valiants who beat the 
drums for this cause up and down the politi- 
cal corridors of Albany and New York un- 
til it won out. 

The bill for State Aid to Libraries in New 
York—very generous aid, too—was signed by 
Governor De »wey on March 30, 1950. That 


ference, 
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Baily, is chief li- 


Long active in ALA 


Francis R. St. John, who writes on Mr. 


brarian of the Brooklyn Public Library. 
chairman of ALA’s 1952 annual con- 


iffairs he was the local 


ference at New York, and is at present a member of the 


ALA Executive Board. 
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Trustee 


FRANCIS R. Sr. Joun 


same day Mr. Baily was elected counsel to 
the Library Trustees Foundation. In the 
last year he has served as president of the 
Trustees Section of the New York State 
Library Association and as a member of the 
Trustees Division of the ALA. He was 
chairman of the ALA Trustee Hospitality 
Committee for the recent conference in New 
York. 

The J. in Harold Baily’s name, in other 
words, might stand for Jobdoer. It might 
stand for Jurisprudence, too, since he has 
been in the practice of law since gradua- 
tion from Harvard Law School in 1912. But 
he started out studying engineering, and 
this may account for his careful blue printing 
of every job he tackles. Or maybe that was 
part of his Me igna cum Laude tr: 1ining at 
Amherst (08). 

He is a valuable trustee on the Brooklyn 
Public Library Board because of his keen 
political awareness, his catholic interests, 
and the aforementioned indefatigability. He 
makes it as much a point to be present when 
there is a staff social as when there is a dedi- 
cation of a new building. 

You take it for granted he will be at all 
budget hearings—and speak out; at gather- 
ings of citizens seeking greater library fa- 
cilities; at the meetings of the Friends of 
the Library, in which he has been a prime 
mover; and at all library conventions and 
get-togethers. In the last year he has visited 
the big public libraries in Rochester, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Boston, 
and even spared time to look on small 
ones like Amherst and Bronxville. You see, 
Harold Baily views library service broadly 
believing that a good job done Central 
Islip is just as important for American Li- 
brarianship as one done in Chicago or New 
York. You can’t possibly avoid the con- 
clusion that Harold J. Baily has lived up to 
the highest standards of library trusteeship 
on every level. 
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Joun S. RICHARDS 


OSEPHINE QUIGLEY, who this year receives 

an ALA Trustee citation, exemplifies the 
very best traditions of librarianship. After 
graduating from the University of Illinois 
Library School and spending six years in 
library work—five of it in the University of 
Washington library, Mrs. Quigley changed 
her profession from librarianship to that of 
wife and mother. While raising a family 
of six children she was active in cultural 
and civic affairs in Seattle with special 
interest in the Parent-Teacher Association, 
having served as president of both her ele- 
mentary and high school PTA’s. In 1932 
Mrs. Quigley was selected as a representa- 
tive of President Hoover's conference on 
home building and home ownership. 

Mrs. Quigley was first appointed to the 
Seattle Library Board to fill an unexpired 
term in 1934, and has been reappointed 
regularly since that date. She has served 
continuously as president of the Board since 
1939. 

Mrs. Quigley’s appointment to the Seattle 
Board came at a time when the fortunes of 
the library were at a low ebb. Not only 
had the library suffered severe depression 
salary cuts, but the branch headquarters 
had been eliminated and other services 
severely curtailed. Into this troubled situ- 
ation Mrs. Quigley brought her dynamic 
philosophy of librarianship and buoyant 
optimism. As chairman of the Administra- 
tion Committee of the Board, she was able 
to work closely with the staff on personnel 
problems and actively represented the Board 
on the staff committee which drew up the 
classification and pay plan adopted in 1938. 








John S. Richards who writes on Mrs. Quigley has been li- 
brarian of the Seattle Public Library since 1942. Previously he 
was associate librarian of the University of Washington and 
assistant librarian of the University of California at Berkeley. 
He has served on the ALA Executive Board and as president 
of the old Public Library Division. 
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Josephine M. Quigley 


There is space to mention only briefly 
some of Mrs. Quigley’s work for libraries. 
For two years, leading up to the inaugura- 
tion of the Friends of the Seattle Public 
Library in 1941, she gave tirelessly of her 
time to committee meetings and to confer- 
ences with individuals to interest them in 
the work of the organization, and in the 
enlarged program 
of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. It can 
be definitely stated 
that without the 
individual work 
and the energizing 
interest of Mrs. 
Quigley, the high- 
ly effective Friends 
of the Seattle Pub- 
lice Library could 
not have come into 
being. 

In 1945, as 
chairman of the li- 
brary section of the Institute of Govern- 
ment (held each year at the University of 
Washington) Mrs. Quigley arranged a pro- 
gram of special value to trustees and friends 
of libraries. Interest aroused at this meet- 
ing culminated in the formation of a Wash- 
ington Association of Library Trustees. 
As vice-president, and later president of 
this new organization, Mrs. Quigley has 
planned and made two complete circle 
tours of the State in which she has per- 
sonally met with as many trustees as pos- 
sible; discussed their problems and ex- 
plained the work of the Trustees Associa- 
tion. All of this has contributed greatly 
to the awakening of trustees to their re- 
sponsibilities and to an increased interest, 
on their part, in activities beyond their 
own library community. 

In 1951 Mrs. Quigley served as co-chair- 

(Continued on page 276) 
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The Alchemy of Books 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


HE TITLE of my talk is a concession to 

those who believe that librarianship is a 
science. I do not believe that it is, was, 
or ever will be a science. To me librarian- 
ship lies some- 
where between art 
and craft—it is an 
artful craft, say, or 
a crafty art—a 
black art I some- 
times think, when 
I lose my way in 
the maze of a large 
card catalog. Still 
this is an age of 
science—of _ scien- 
tific fission and sci- 
ence __fiction—and 
the keynote speak- 
er at a_ national 
library conference should not forget it, lest 
he be gavelled down as a quaint antiquarian. 
And so my title is at least semi-scientific. It 
is true that Alchemy is a dead science, hav- 
ing been succeeded by Chemistry toward 
the end of the 17th century; thus there 
should be nothing controversial about my 
choice, and very few (if any) alchemists 
in the audience. 

Now if I am willing to go so far as to 
poke fun at those who would transform 
librarianship from an art to a science, there 
are nevertheless a few things I hold sacred. 
The first of these is the alphabet, as tradi- 
tionally arranged from A to Z. The other is 
the dictionary. What single book would 
one choose to be cast away with on a 
desert island? My choice would be a Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, that great mother of 
books, that matrix from which one man de- 
livers a Finnegans Wake, another A Shrop- 
shire Lad. What a glorious prospect—to be 
alone on an island, with an opportunity to 
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sit back against a banana tree, and read all 
the way from aardvark to zymurgy! 

This dithyramb to the dictionary is merely 
my way of introducing Webster’s definition 
of alchemy. If you would argue with me,* 
said Voltaire, first define your terms! Al- 
chemy is, primarily, the medieval chemical 
science, the great objects of which were to 
transmute base metals into gold and to dis- 
cover the cure for diseases, and means of 
indefinitely prolonging life. Faust and Para- 
celsus and Merlin were alchemists. The 
origin of the word is uncertain. It probably 
comes from the Greek chymeia—a mingling. 
It is Webster’s secondary definition of al- 
chemy that is my real text tonight: the 
power to transform something common into 
something precious. 

Books, I say, are truly alchemical agents; 
for they, more than any other of man’s 
creations, have the power of transforming 
something common (meaning you and me as 
we are most of the time) into something 
precious (meaning you and me as God 
meant us to be). Both the physical book, 
in its format of print and binding, and 
the essential book, in what its words say 
and mean, by tones and overtones, have this 
power in a measure unknown to any other 
of the so-called library media. I speak to 
night in praise of the book as artifact and of 
the book as symbol. For half a millenium 
the book has been accumulating a power 
which it alone has today. A good book 
bears at once the bloom of youth and the 
patina of age. Perhaps there are those 
laboratory technicians who love the sight 
and smell of that inflammable substitute 
called the microfilm. I know that my book- 
loving art librarian at UCLA is also thrilled 
by the sight of a slide collection, and a 
battery of televisions would raise Skip Gra- 
ham’s blood pressure—bless him—but for me 
books are basic, are alchemical, and my talk 
tonight is aimed to convince you of this 
truth. 

I cannot demonstrate this truth in any 
scientific way. I am no scientist—no book- 
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man in the Mort’ Adlerian sense. I have yet 
to learn how to read a book, except that un- 
like my good wife, who always begins every 
book at the back and reads forward, I do be- 
lieve in starting on page 1, then doing what 
comes naturally. 

I can speak only in a very personal way 
about this power of books to transform, with 
examples from my own experience. I offer 
myself as a case history of the alchemy of 
books. And I am here tonight, celebrating 
this fiscal New Year’s Eve, because books 
changed my life. I owe so much to them— 
friends, travels, economic status—really 
everything. And the more I see of books, 
the more I read and touch and share them 
with others, the more I love them. I can’t 
help it; I make no apology for it. I am just 
a simple bookman—some might call me a 
bibliosimpleton—one who is nevertheless sus- 
picious of those who speak so glibly about 
non-book materials. The next thing will be 
a library school for non-book librarians. 
This summer's institute at the Chicago 
Graduate Library School, called “A Con- 
ference on the Communication of Special- 
ized Information,” points in this direction, 
and is another instance of this School’s 
sensitivity to trends. The concluding paper 
in the conference will be the “Emergence 
of a New Institutional Structure for the 
Dissemination of Specialized Information.” 

It seems to me that this trend leads to 
the elimination of the so bothersome human 
element in librarianship. I am no H. G. 
Wells, no Aldous Huxley, but I can envision 
a windowless warehouse neatly stocked with 
non-book materials, all under the strictest 
bibliographical control, the turbulent flow 
brought to a puddled halt, serviced by non- 
human selectors, and used by an elite clien- 
tele of photomatons. Complete efficiency, 
complete sterility. 

I do not deplore this trend; I simply do 
not like it. I know that I am not alone in 
the profession in my fundamentalist belief 
in the basic importance of books. Perhaps 
We are a minority. If so, let us be a militant 
one. In my relatively short career of sixteen 
years in librarianship I have been too busy 
learning, to leave any time for teaching. 
Now I confess to feeling differently. I keep 
looking, in vain, to our library schools for 


leadership in a philosophy of librarianship 


as a bookish art. Perhaps a new and re- 
actionary library school could ride to fame 
on a curriculum of three basic courses—and 
here again I am trying to speak with biblio- 
simplicity—three basic courses, I repeat: 
(1) The Reading of Books (2) The Collect- 
ing and od of Books (8) The 
Service of Books to People. I realize, of 
course, that no university would ever per- 
mit such courses to be numbered simply 
Librarianship 1, 2, and 3; but they could 
be designated as Librarianship 199, 202b, 
and 397x. 

If I thought I were a lone voice crying 
in a nonbook wilderness, I would quit li- 
brarianship for my first love of bookselling. 
But I am not alone. From the many talks 
I have given and essays I have written 
during the past decade, mostly in praise of 
books, I have had a heartwarming response 
from all kinds of librarians throughout the 
country. Let us admit it though, things are 
bad for books and bookish people. Mass 
entertainment, distortions of television and 
movies, the pulps and the slicks, censorship, 
war, and the even more ruinous rush toward 
conformity and standardization—all of these 
things make the reading of an honest book 
seem to some an act of extreme reaction, if 
not downright treason! 

Yes, things are bad for books. They've 
always been bad though, ever since the dis- 
aster which overtook Ptolemy Philadelphus’ 
great library in Alexandria, whose librarian 
was the poet Callimachus. The enemies of 
books have never stopped marching. But 
books are not dead things, as Milton said 
in majestic style; they are as tough and as 
lasting as man himself. Yet they stand so 
patiently on the shelves waiting, for genera- 
tions sometimes, for man to reach out and 
take them and read them, be taught and 
inspired and moved by them. That bond 
which is established between a man and a 
book, by which power flows into the reader 
and sometimes changes the world, is one of 
the great potencies of our work. Perhaps 
the greatest of all a of it is that of the 
young Lincoln, lying flat on the cabin floor, 
reading Blackstone by firelight. 

This is the sentimental folklore of li- 
brarianship, I hear someone say. Of course 
it is!) In our bowing down to the false 


gods of Chrome, Cellophane and Chloro- 
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phyll, let us not forget the true divinities of 
librarianship, those faraway river gods who 
rose from the water and blessed bookmen 
with papyrus, and other durables more last- 
ing than woodpulp. 

What can a true believer do to combat the 
heathen who would minimize books? Be 
firm in one’s belief, be a reader and a col- 
lector of books, even if only of reprints, 
recruit like believers to the profession, and 
make one’s library a bookish place by par- 
ticipation in programs such as the ‘Great 
Books and the American Heritage. 

Last month I made a first visit to the 
University of Virginia and discovered the 
Alderman Library—the university library 
built by Harry C lemons and now headed by 
Jack Dalton. Until then my first choice of 
academic libraries which invite reading by 
accessible and comfortable arrangement, had 
been the undergraduate Lamont Library 
at Harvard, with the Princeton Library a 
close second. Now on the Virginia campus 
so graciously designed by Jefferson, I found 
a spacious building, open throughout to 
students from early morn till late at night, 
with soft chairs placed seductively beside 
shelves of newly received books. Nothing 
new or radical about this, at least not in the 
United States where the library’s primary 
function is to serve the living. 

After the ardors of day-long meetings, I 
was glad to collapse in one of the Alder- 
man’s easy chairs and reach for a book. It 
was Ezra Pound's Letters, a coruscating 
volume of basic importance in modern 
literature. My eye was taken not by the 
letters alone, but also by the bookplate in 
the volume—an unusual ex libris in that it 
was a prose tribute, set in very small type, 
to the memory of a Virginia professor who 
had died in 1949 at the early age of 34. 
His great interest had been in contemporary 
literature, and in his memory a fund had 
been established by his family to buy 
modern books. His name was Peters Rush- 
ton. Let me read from the bookplate. 


His achievements were extraordinary for 
so young a man, but naming them can do 
little to suggest those personal qualities 
which made his teaching a rare stimu- 
lus, his conversation a delight, and his 
friendship a constant renewal of faith. 
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No one could know him without feeling 
himself a better man for having been close 
to virtue and wisdom and courage, 
Wherever wit, vigor of mind and human 
understanding are valued among living 
men, he will be of their fellowship. 


Reading there, that rainy night in the 
Alderman Library, with the shade of that 
great bookman and administrator, Thomas 
Jefferson, at my shoulder, I felt once again 
the profound alchemical power of books, 
working deep into my very bones, whereby 
I was brought into communion with other 
bookmen who, though dead, were more 
living at that moment than the flesh and 
blood students and staff around me. And 
that, I say to you, is one of the great re- 
wards of our work as librarians: that sense 
of identification we can feel with men of all 
times, if we are sensitive and not crushed 
under the mass of our own media. Ezra 
Pound says it memorably in the preface to 
The Spirit of Romance: 


It is dawn at Jerusalem while midnight 
hovers above the Pillars of Hercules. 
All ages are contemporaneous. It is B.C., 
let us say, in Morocco. The Middle 
Ages are in Russia. The future stirs 
already in the minds of the few. This is 
especially true of literature, where the 
real time is independent of the apparent, 
and where many dead men are our grand- 
children’s contemporaries, while many of 
our contemporaries have been already 
gathered into Abraham’s bosom, or some 
more fitting receptacle. 


When I come to Manhattan, as I do once 
or twice a year, I always feel that Melville 
is more alive for me than most of the men 
around me, that Whitman has more endur- 
ing vitality than any floor show in town. 
Just a century ago Melville was alive in the 
flesh, here on his native island, seeing Moby 
Dick through the press, poised at the zenith 
of his creative arc, transformed by the power 
of books into an archangel, communing 
ecstatically with his friend Hawthorne. It 
was to Hawthorne that Moby Dick was 
dedicated and when the older man re- 
sponded to it, Melville wrote him in re- 
turn: 


Your letter was handed me last night on 
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the road going to Mr. Morewood’s, and 
I read it there. Had I been at home, I 
would have sat down at once and 
answered it. In me divine magnanimities 
are spontaneous and instantaneous—catch 
them while you can. The world goes 
round, and the other side comes up. So 
now I can’t write what I felt. But I 
felt pantheistic then—your heart beat in 
my ribs and mine in yours, and both in 
God’s. A sense of unspeakable security 
is in me this moment, on account of your 
having understood the book. I have 
written a wicked book, and feel spotless 
as the lamb. Ineffable socialities are in 
me. I would sit down and dine with you 
and all the gods in old Rome’s Pantheon. 


Why is it that no monument to Melville 
stands here in Manhattan, where he was 
born and died? Let one be built to stand 
on the Battery, a monument in watercreated 
limestone, containing a profusion of whales 
and books and Polynesian maidens! And 
let the ALA provide it! 

Two years ago this summer I shipped out 
of this city, not before the mast as Melville 
did, but on an E-Z rest mattress in the 
“Queen Elizabeth,” bound on a year’s book- 
hunting in the British Isles, armed with 
loaded checkbook. Throughout months of 
gastronomic despair, I was comforted by 
my wife’s culinary skill, as she proved her- 
self no mean reader—of ration books. Mel- 
ville, too, was with me all year, for he also 
was a man who hunted books for love of 
them, seeing them both as symbols of mor- 
tality, and as tangibles of learning. 

In Oxford I was particularly moved by 
the bookish richness of Christ Church Col- 
lege, the heart of which is Doctor Fell’s 
great quadrangle. Christ Church was the 
college of Burton, of Evelyn, and of Pro- 
fessor Dodgson who wrote Alice in Wonder- 
land during his 45-year tenancy of bache- 
lor’s quarters on the quadrangle. 

I took my wife to see it one day in the 
spring, and we arrived as the late afternoon 
sun was alchemizing Cotswold limestone to 
pure gold. The sunthirsty stone was warm 
to the touch of our hands. Slowly, arm in 
arm, we turned the square and sauntered on 
past Merton College to the public gardens, 
across the High Street from Magdalen Col- 


lege where Oscar Wilde commenced his 
long fall from grace. For three hundred 
years those Oxford gardens have been 
planted, tended, and peopled. The warm 
air was heady with herb scents, as bees 
raced for honey. Townspeople lazed on the 
sunny grass. ‘We looked beyond to Christ 
Church meadow where under candle- 
blossomed chestnut trees brown cows 
browsed among buttercups. Later we made 
our way to the Mitre for tea, as the High 
Street brimmed with bicycles. 

I had with me a volume of Melville in 
excerpt and that night before going to sleep 
I was browsing in the entries from the 
journal he kept on his trip abroad in 1857. 
My dozing wife was startled when I let a 
whoop and cried, “Listen to this!” I read 
from Melville’s entry made at Oxford on 
May 2, 1857 


At 11% arrived at Oxford.—Most inter- 
esting spot I have seen in England. Made 
tour of all colleges. It was here I first 
confessed with gratitude my mother land, 
and hailed her with pride. Oxford to 
Americans as well worth visiting as Paris, 
tho’ in a very different way. Garden 
girdled by river.—-Meadows beyond. Oxen 
and sheep. Pastoral and collegiate life 
blended.—Christ Church Meadow. Ave- 
nue of trees.—Old reef washed by waves 
and showing detached parts—so Oxford. 
Catching rheumatism in Oxford cloisters 
different from catching it in Rome. 
Learning lodged like a faun. Garden to 
every college. Lands for centuries never 
molested by labor. Sacred to beauty and 
tranquility. Fell’s avenue. Has beheld 
unstirred all the violence of revolutions, 
etc. Staircase of *Christ Church. Each 
college has dining room and chapel—Soul 
and body equally cared for.—Grass smooth 
as green baize of billiard table.—I know 
nothing more fitted by mild and beautiful 
rebuke to chastise the presumptuous rant- 
ing of Yankees.—In such a retreat old 
Burton sedately smiled at men. 


What a rich year that was! From Land’s 
End to Scotland, from London to Lancashire 
and across to Dublin, in big shops and little 
shops and in open-air stalls and barrows, in 
all kinds of weather (mostly wet), and 
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employing every modern device, including a 
biblio-geiger-counter which tingles the fin- 
gertips when rare books are near, I did 
wholesale collecting of 17th century English 
books—that century in which our language 
reached its richest development, at the 
hands of Shakespeare, the King James trans- 
lators, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Sir Thomas 
Browne and old “Melancholy” Burton. 

The great transitional figure between al- 
chemy and chemistry was Robert Boyle, 
called the “father of chemistry.” The rare 
first edition of his masterpiece, The Scepti- 
cal Chymist, 1661, eluded me, but I did dig 
out many other books by Boyle and earlier 
alchemists and mystics. I even turned up 
a book describing a 17th century garbage 
disposal unit. It was by Robert Boyle's 
French collaborator, the inventor named 
Denis Papin, and is called, “A New Digester 
or Engine for Softening Bones, with an ac- 
count of the Price a good big Engine will 
cost and of the Profit it will afford, 1681.” 

Once upon a time I believed in perfection 
and set an impossibly high standard for 
myself and others. Gradually I had to lower 
it, when I realized that [ could never free 
my own work from error. Last year in 
England I made one enormous error, which 
depressed my standard even more. 

In seeking to complete our library’s hold- 
ings of the British Parliamentary Journals, I 
had with me two lists, one of what our 
holdings already were, and one of what 
volumes were needed to complete the set. 
As you know, it is an enormous set of many 
hundreds of folio volumes, of which UCLA 
had about half. 

After great searching our London agent 
located a single complete set which the 
owner agreed to break. Our agent called 
me one morning, with as much excitement 
as an Englishman ever permits himself, and 
reported that, with the help of a very 
large moving van, he had transported the 
volumes we needed to his shop, and would 
I come right away and approve them. 

So away I went by bus from Chelsea to 
Chancery Lane and found our agent and his 
staff out on the sidewalk to make room for 
the Parliamentary Journals. There they 
were, those monstrous folios, piled through- 
out the shop, on the floor and on the stairs, 
in basement and loft. I looked at a volume 
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or two. Somehow the dates were familiar. 
A vicious little seed of doubt began to 
sprout. I grew hot, then cold. I took out 
my list, of what the library already had and 
what it needed. I did some checking, all 
the while my agent hovered near, with dis. 
creet remarks on the effort he had expended 
in rounding up the elephantine shipment. 

Then he paused and said, “You're white 
as a ghost. Aren't you feeling well?” 

“There’s something wrong,” I said, sink- 
ing down on one of the stacks of Journals, 
“There’s something horribly wrong.” 

The man looked puzzled. 

“These are the wrong volumes,” I said, 
“These are the half of the set UCLA al- 
ready has.” 

Then it was the Englishman who turned 
white, and I suggested that we adjourn to 
the neighboring pub and talk things over. 

Somehow, with the aid of more than one 
serving of gin and bitters, I persuaded that 
good man to haul my bitter mistake back to 
where he got it, exchange them for the 
proper volumes and ship them off to their 
new home in the Far West. 

Since then, there is really no mistake I 
wouldn't forgive my staff. 

I went on a digging operation to the 
Kentish town of Tunbridge Wells, a once 
fashionable spa whose medicinal water still 
flows from the ancient Roman spring and 
costs only a penny a glass. It lies some 
forty miles south of London, and I headed 
for it in my Hillman Minx one rainy morn- 
ing in early spring. The lustful prospect of 
sacking a provincial bookshop sustained me, 
as I ran the gauntlet of South London traffic. 
Not only are the streets of South London 
crooked and curved, they are also narrow 
and crazily intersected; they are crowded 
with lorries, motors, bicycles, pushcarts, 
barrows, trams and prams, and worse—every 
last vehicle was going hell-bent down the 
wrong side of the road! 

No wonder I pulled in to a roadside stand 
half-way to Tunbridge, and broke tradition 
by having tea instead of coffee at eleven. 
The English can blame many of their ills 
on other people; their cooking is their 
fault alone. Rationing is a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it reduces the amount of raw food- 
stuff an English cook can ruin in the course 
of a year. Their tea I liked. Thanks to 
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tea I survived the English winter and cook- 
ing which knows neither season nor season- 
ing. 
Tot tea comforted me that day in an un- 
heated bookshop. Out of its cellar I 
dredged a collection of European maps of 
the period 1750-1820, the former reference 
collection of the British Ambassador to 
France after Waterloo, and including the 
great Cassini map of France, the first map of 
any country done from scientific specifica- 
tions. All of these several hundred linen- 
mounted maps were contained in morocco 
boxes bearing the gilded Stuart de Rothesay 
arms, and I lost no time in sending them 
over the sea route to California. 

Toward the end of the afternoon in that 
cold Tunbridge shop, I was working through 
the bookshelves on the mezzanine, about 
ready to call it a day. I was tired and 
inclined to pass over the lowest shelf in 
the last case; the light was poor and the 
floor too dirty to crawl on. In addition 
to the great collection of 18th century maps, 
I had made a rich haul of books. And so I 
started down the stairs, when suddenly my 
finger tips began to tingle. My biblio- 
geiger-counter was working! I hurried back 
upstairs to the one case I had not combed, 
got down on my knees, and found my hand 
magnetically drawn to a _ single octavo 
volume. I took it over to the window and 
looked at the title-page. My heart jumped. 
“Signatura Rerum,” I read, “or the Signa- 
ture of all Things, shewing the Sign, and 
Signification of the severall forms and 
shapes in the Creation: and what the begin- 
ning, ruin, and cure of every Thing is; it 
proceeds out of Eternity into Time, and 
again out of Time into Eternity, and com- 
prizeth all Mysteries.” Printed by John 
Macock for Gyles Calvert, at the Black 
Spread Eagle, at the West End of Paul’s 
Church, it was the first English transla- 
tion of Jakob Boehme’s alchemical work, first 
published in 1622. 

I drove back to London through twilight 
rain with the book on the seat beside me. 
Signatura  Rerum—the Signature of All 
Things! Why was I so excited by it? It 


was not for the pregnant title alone, or be- 
cause of an interest in alchemy, or that I 
collected its author, the shoemaker-philoso- 
pher-mystic whose work had a_ profound 


effect on the English Quakers, and on New- 
ton and Locke. No, it was because I had 
found, almost by magic, a three-hundred 
year old edition of a book which gave title 
to a volume of poems by a modern Ameri- 
can poet, whom I also know as a friend. 
Here was the key to Kenneth Rexroth’s The 
Signature of All Things, published by New 
Directions in 1949, and printed by Hans 
Mardersteig in Verona, Italy: one of the 
most simply beautiful books of the 20th 
century—and priced at only $2.50. 

Buying Boehme’s book transported me 
from England to that also sea-begirt city of 
San Francisco where Rexroth lives. Instead 
of traversing the Weald of Kent, past Seven- 
oaks and the fabulous Elizabethan country 
house of the Sackvilles, I was back in my 
home state, talking books with Kenneth Rex- 
roth in his bookfilled flat on 8th Street, paus- 
ing to devour a mushroom omele .e stirred 
up at high noon by this poet who can also 
cook, all the while his baby daughter read 
a book in her playpen in the corner of the 
room. I thought of the morning at UCLA 
when Rexroth performed one of the noblest 
acts ever done by a poet: came to an eight 
o'clock class and read his own work to the 
students, and to our equally attentive wire- 
recorder! 

Kenneth Rexroth—one of the most fiercely 
individualistic, uncompromising, outspoken 
Americans of our time; poet, dramatist, 
critic, mountain-climber, Guggenheim fel- 
low, and passionate bookman. It was a 
mutual love of books that brought us to- 
gether. All the forty miles back to London 
the affectionate thought of him alchemized 
a hard drive into a joyful journey. Let me 
read the first stanza of the title poem from 
his Signature of All Things, which has its 
setting in the High Sierra of California: 


My head and shoulders, and my book 
In the cool shade, and my body 
Stretched bathing in the sun, I lie 
Reading beside the waterfall— 
Boehme’s ‘Signature of All Things.’ 
Through the deep July day the leaves 
Of the laurel, all the colors 

Of gold, spin down through the moving 
Deep laurel shade all day. They float 
On the mirrored sky and forest 

For a while, and then, still slowly 
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Spinning, sink through the crystal deep 
Of the pool to its leaf gold floor. 

The saint saw the world as streaming 
In the electrolysis of love. 

I put him by and gaze through shade 
Folded into shade of slender 

Laurel trunks and leaves filled with sun. 
The wren broods in her mossdomed nest. 
A newt struggles with a white moth 
Drowning in the pool. The hawks scream, 
Playing together on the ceiling 

Of Heaven. The long hours go by. 

I think of those who have loved me, 

Of all the mountains I have climbed, 

Of all the seas I have swum in. 

The evil of the world sinks. 

My own sin and trouble fall away 

Like Christian’s bundle, and I watch 
My forty summers fall like falling 
Leaves and falling water held 

Eternally in summer air. 

It is this ever-living nature of literature 
that is one of the deepest joys of librarian- 
ship. In the world of books, which we in- 
habit, time is meaningless, and the three 
hundred years between the Signatures of 
Jakob Boehme and Kenneth Rexroth con 
tract into an hour. And it is true, books are 
great alchemists, filled with the power to 
transform something common into some- 
thing precious. Time and again, through all 
the years since my childhood, at home cn 
abroad, on sea and earth and in the sky, in 
library reading rooms all the way from the 
South Pasadena Public Library to the Brit- 
ish Museum, I have observed the working 
of this simple truth, this great truth. To us, 
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their companions for a while, books trans. 
mit this alchemical power, that we may pass 
it on to those who enter our great lion- 
guarded buildings, our humble branches jn 
southern mountains, central plains and wes 
tern deserts, yes, even our bookmobiles. 

If we accept this truth and its priestlike 
obligation, how can we fail to be dedicated 
persons, discriminating in what we do with 
the precious little time of life that is ours, 
choosing the good and the true, from among 
the cheap and the false which waylay us on 
all sides? We should never fail to express 
our affection for those living writers, such 
as Rexroth, and to buy the small editions of 
their unpopular books, remembering what 
Melville said of Hawthorne, “Give not over 
to future generations the glad duty of ac- 
knowledging him for what he is. Take that 
joy to yourself in your own generation; and 
so shall he feel those gr: ateful impulses on 
him, that may possibly prompt him to the 
full flower of some still greater achievement 
in your eyes. And by confessing him you 
thereby confess others; you brace the w hole 
brotherhood. For genius, all over the world, 
stands hand in hand, and shock of 
recognition runs the whole circle round.” 

In spite of all our alchemy, ruin ‘waits all 
mortal things, even the towers of Manhattan. 
Yet my book lasts longer than my beloved. 
Let us then be both proud and humble in 
the practice of our art, for it is an ancient 
art, a noble art, which serves man in all 
that he does and would do. It is the art 
of librarianship in which, I say to you in 
books are basic. 


one 


closing, 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 


An annual $1000 award for advanced study in the field of children’s and young people's 


library service was mi ide available to ALA by the E. P. 
announcement of 


The 


company’s cente snnial celebration. 


Macrae Award was made at the New York conference. 


Dutton Company as part of that 
the new E. P. Dutton-John 
An ALA committee will work out 


the pli in, including qualifications which candidates must have who apply for the award. 


National announcement of the award, with full information about its requirements will be 


made by November. 
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ALA NEWS 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
FEB. 2-7, 1953 





Do You Want a Placement Service? 


The ALA Subcommittee on Placement 
Service needs help from the me mbership. 
Our report, which is due before the Board 
on Personnel Administration in early De- 
cember, must cover what ideal ALA place- 
ment service would offer, an estimate of its 
cost, and, if the means are lacking to pro- 
vide ideal service, must offer a financially 
practicable alternate plan. 

The Subcommittee is now visiting suc- 
cessful commercial placement agencies to 
find out how they work, and, if possible, the 
budget involved. It is approaching ALA 
groups now doing placement on their own 
to learn if results are satisfactory and if 
there are plans for expansion. Seeking ad- 
vice from library administrators and person- 
nel officers in New York in July the Subcom- 
mittee recorded a cross section of opinion 
which it would like to recheck with the 
membership at large. 

Of the dozens of librarians we talked to 
in New York none questioned the need to 
reinstate ALA placement service. So the 
first question we put to you is: Should a na- 
tional professional association like ours 
attempt to offer its members central place- 
ment? If your answer to this is “Yes” here 
is another question. How can such a service 
be paid for? When ALA placement was 
dropped in 1948 as a financial burden its 
budget was under $15,000 a year. We figure 
placement, if done right, might now cost 
almost four times that much. 

The third question is: if legal obstacles in 
the way of a fee-type aa nt were 
hurdled, and ALA placement could be self- 
supporting, who would pick up the check— 
the employer, the registrant, or both? 

And fourth, if a high type of selective 
placement—the best qualified person sug- 
gested for the opening, after careful con- 
sideration of the possible candidates—were 
impossible to finance, what is the substitute? 
A contract with an established commercial 
bureau? An information bulletin listing 
jobs open for the benefit of librarians sub- 
scribing? 

The committee hopes it can learn and 
report the thoughts of the membership on 


placement. So will you write us, in care of 
the Gary Public Library, Gary, Indiana? 

Edith A. Case, Marion A. Milezewski, 
John H. Ottemiller, Bernard Van Horne, 
Rezia Gaunt, chairman, ALA Subcommittee 
on Placement Service. 


Booklist Editor 

Edna V. Vanek, first assistant and acting 
editor of ALA’s The Booklist recently ac- 
cepted appointment as editor of the pub- 
lication. 

The Booklist re- 
views current 
books for adults, 
young people, and 
children. It was 
founded by ALA 
in 1904 as a book 
selection aid for li- 
brarians. Today it 
guides __ librarians 
throughout the 
United States and 
abroad in acquir- 
ing current publi- 
cations. 

Miss Vanek has served on The Booklist 
staff since 1942, first as an assistant, and 
since 1944, as first assistant. She was 
named acting editor shortly after the death 
of Miss Eileen Duggan, the previous editor, 
on January 12, 1952. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Vanek 
served an apprenticeship in the branches of 
the Cleveland Public Library and attended 
Western Reserve University School of Li- 
brary Science in Cleveland. She was cata- 





Edna V. Vanek 


loger in the Davenport (Iowa) Public Li- 
brary from 1931 to 1942. 










Facts from HQ 


Headquarters strong woman lifts 62 
TONS of metal every year! Mrs. 
Anna Elafros, ALA Addressograph 
operator, actually handles more than 
62 tons of addressograph plates dur- 
ing the course of a psit IR gest 
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PICKUP 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





Recordings for Loan 


Those who could not make the trek to the 
convention city may bring the voices of 
some of the participants into their own li- 
brary. Selection may be made from the 
following tape recordings: 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk on Books are Basic, 
Norman Cousins’ address, ALA COUNCIL, 
ACRL (General Session), The Public Li- 
brary and the Political Process, The Small 
Public Library, Public Relations for Li- 
braries. 

There. js a small fee covering parcel post 
and handling charges. Reservations are 
being accepted by Helen Geer, headquarters 
librarian, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Information Wanted 
on Foreign Librarians 


If you have employed foreign librarians 
or foreign library school students on a full- 
time or part- time basis within the past few 
years, the ALA International Relations 
Board would be grateful for answers to the 
following questions. Who were they; from 
what countries did they come; how were 
they selected; how did they happen to come 
to your library; who provided cost of trans- 
portation; hour did you pay them—private 
funds, special arrangements with town, city, 
or state authorities, etc.; what were the 
major difficulties and how ‘did you overcome 
them; what were your experiences with the 
foreign librarians; would you employ them 
again? This information will be confi- 
dential but will help the IRB in answering 
questions about exchange of librarians and 
the employment of foreign librarians. 
Please send your answers to Margaret C. 
Scoggin, Superintendent of Work with 
Schools, The New York Public Library, New 
York City, 22 


> ame 


Public Library Statistics 
Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities 
with Populations of 100,000 or more: 1951 
(Circular No. 349) is now available upon 
request from the U. S. Office of Education. 
9 


— 


74 


Library Trends 

The first isssue of Library Trends, the 
new quarterly journal published by the Li- 
brary School of the University of illinois, is 
devoted to “Current Trends in C ollege and 
University Libraries,” and the editor of the 
issue is Robert B. Downs. Future issues 
will include current trends in special, school, 
public and in federal and governmental li- 


braries. Subscription price is $5 a year, $2 
an issue. Address orders and inquires to 


Library Trends, University of Illinois Li- 


brary School, Urbana. 


UN Day, October 24 


Libraries have the opportunity if not the 
obligation to assist in this first world wide 
observance of UN Day. Mayors and gov- 
ernors all over the country are being asked 
to plan cooperatively in the celebration. 
Libraries, in the role of official community 
information centers on all matters related to 
UN, can be of great assistance in the plan- 
ning of programs. For further information 
and available materials, write to Mrs. Helen 
T. Steinbarger, chairman Library Advisory 
Committee, National Citizens Committee for 
UN Day, Washington (D.C.) Public Li- 
brary. 


News About Satellite Countries 

The Research and Publications Service of 
the National Committee for a Free Europe 
publishes a magazine entitled, News From 
Behind the Iron Curtain. Giving news about 
the satellite countries in an attractive form, 
the magazine is available free upon request. 
Write to the organization named at 110 West 
57th St., New York 19. 


Salary Statistics 

Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md., at $1.15 each: Salary 
Statistics of Large Public Libraries, a chart 
16 x 18% inches, including 1952 salary and 
1951 operational statistics for twenty- five 
large public libraries. 
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For the Record 


N.Y. Conference, 1952 


ALA Council 


HE Councit heard reports from President 
ae for the Executive Board, the execu- 
tive secretary for the headquarters staff, Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, director of the American 
Heritage Project on activities of the present 
year and plans for the next, Ralph E. Ells- 
worth on the work of the 75th Anniversary 
Committee, and William S. Dix, as chairman 
of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


Finance Committee 


Mr. Robert B. Downs, Chairman, Committee 
on Committee Appointments, presented nomi- 
nations for appointment to the Council Finance 
Committee. The following were approved: 
Stephen A. McCarthy (1953) chairman; Lucile 
Nix (1954); Pauline A. Seeley (1954). 


Awards 


The Council approved the recommendations 
of the Committee on Awards for the establish- 
ment of the Melvil Dewey Medal and the re- 
establishment of the Dutton Fellowship to be 
known as the E. P. Dutton-John B. Macrae 
Annual Library Award of $1000 for advanced 
study in the field of library work with children 
and young people. The Melvil Dewey Medal, 
established by the Forest Press, Incorporated, 
will be awarded annually (or less often) to an 
individual or group for recent creative pro- 
fessional achievement of a high order, particu- 
larly in those fields in which Melvil Dewey was 
so actively interested, notably library manage- 
ment, library training, cataloging wok classifica- 
tion and the tools and techniques of librarian- 
ship. Administration of the Award will be in 
the hands of the Awards Committee. The Dut- 
ton Award, reestablished by Mr. Elliot B. 
Macrae of E. P. Dutton Company, will be ad- 
ministered by a special committee. 


Membership Meetings 


The first Membership Meeting, June 30, was 
devoted to Awards. The following were pre- 
sented: 


Awards 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, an- 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, Council gave second 
approval to amendments to Article VII, Section 
1 (a) and Article VII, Section 3 of the Consti- 
tution. Mr. R. Russell Munn, treasurer, sub- 
mitted Executive Board recommendations for 
amending Article 1, Section 2 of the By-Laws, 
relating to dues for special members. Council 
approved this amendment which changed the 
statement on Sustaining ($500) and Contributing 
($25) members and established three new cate- 
gories, Su pons at $300, Cooperating at 
$200, and Subscribing at $100. 
The Council approved the following: 
Objectives and Standards for Hospital Medi- 
cal Libraries, presented by the Hospital Li- 
braries Division 
Objectives and Standards for Hospital 
Schools of Nursing Libraries, oneal by 
the Hospital Libraries Division. 
Discontinuance of the old Presidents and 
Editors Round Table and the establishment 
of the Library Periodicals Round Table 
Minimum Library Salary Standards for 1952 
(after amendment by the Council),* presented 
by the Board on Personnel Administration 
General InterLibrary Loan Code (1952)— 
presented by ACRL Committee on Inter- 
library Loan Codes 
Discontinuance of the following Committees: 

Geographic Organization; 

FEA-ALA Joint Committee; 

Midwinter Meetings; 

Council Committee on Tenure; and Revi- 
sion of functions of the International Rela- 
tions Board presented by the Committee on 
Boards and Committees. 

The above actions will be reported in more 
detail in the Proceedings. 

* These standards will be published in an 
early ALA Bulletin. 


nounced by Miss Marie D. Loizeaux, and pre- 
sented by H. W. Wilson, donor of the Awards, 
to: 


Richland, Washington, Public Library 
Decatur, Illinois, Public Library 
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Yakima, Washington, Valley Regional Li- 
brary 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Dunklin County Library, Kennett, Missouri 


Biggs, Texas, Air Force Base Library 

Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library 

Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge 

Schenley High School Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Brooklyn College Library received honorable 
mention. 


Letter Awards of $100 each and special cer- 


tificates from Mrs. Ada P. McCormick, donor, 
to Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian, 
George Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 


and to the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Youth Li- 
brary. President Fyan presented the checks. 

Lippincott Award Jose ph B. Lippincott, Jr., son 
of the donor, presented the Award consisting 
of $500 and a special certificate, to Mr. Carl 
Vitz, chief librarian, Cincinnati Public Library. 


Citations 


Trustee Citations. Miss Lena B. Nofcier intro- 
duced Mrs. A. J. Quigley, Seattle, Washington, 
and Mr. Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, who received the Citations from Presi- 
dent Fyan. 

The Margaret Mann Citation of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification was presented by 
Miss Hazel Dean, president of the Division, to 
Miss Marjorie L. Prevost. 
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The Second Membership Meeting convened 
on July 2. 
Walter T. 
Committee, 


Brahm, Chairman, ALA Finance 
reported on ALA finances. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


The executive secretary informed the Council 
that the recent membership mail vote on consti- 
tutional amendments ratified the following sec. 
tions: CONSTITUTION: Article III, Section 1; 
Article VI, Section 2; Article VII, Section 4, 
Article VIII, section 1; Article VIII, Section 2: 
BY-LAWS: Article IV, Section 1 (a); Article V, 
Section 1; Article V, Section 2. 


William R. Roalfe, chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws, presented the 
Constitutional changes recommended by Coun- 
cil on Article VII, Section 1 (a) and Article VII, 
Section 3, and By-Law changes on Article I, 
Section 2, for Membership ratification which 
followed. The Constitution and By-Laws will 
now be published. 

The Membership Meeting was turned over to 
Mr. Harold F. Brigham of the Public Libraries 
Division for a Register and Vote Program at 
which Mr. Clyde M. Vandeburg, executive di- 
rector of the American Heritage Foundation 
spoke on the Register and Vote campaign of 
the Foundation and Mr. Brigham urged libraries 
to participate in the campaign. 

Davin H. Curt, 
Executive Secretary 


Trustees of the Year 
(Continued from page 265) 


man of the legislative committee on _li- 
braries at the meeting of the State legisla- 
ture. Legislation which would adversely 
affect the whole library development pro- 
gram in the State was gaining wide sup- 
port but Mrs. Quigley’s indefatigable 
efforts in contacting individually every 
legislator in her area and other key per- 
sons, together with the support of the re- 
cently informed _ trustees throughout the 
State assured the defeat of this legislation 
and the substitution of bills which were in 
the best interest of libraries. 

Mrs. Quigley has been active for many 
years in the trustees division of ALA. She 
has served on committees such as the Jury 


on Citation of Trustees, of which she has 








She continuously forwards 
on a nation- 


and 


been chairman. 
the interest in library service 
wide level, within her community 
within her state. 

Throughout her eighteen years’ service on 
the Board, Mrs. Quigley has done a magnif- 
cent job of interpreting the library to the 
community. Whenever a Seattle citizen 
wishes to praise or criticize his library, Mrs. 
Quigley’s telephone is likely to ring. The 
Mayor and the City Council have recog- 
nized not only her informed interest in the 
library but her over-all community interest 
and her mature judgment. She is a tower 
of strength at budget hearings. To every 
member of the Seattle Public Library staff 
she is a friend and counselor. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


WOMAN, B.A. and B.L.S., 10 years excellent 
experience (7 as Head Ln.) interested in posi- 
tion as head librarian of city library system, 
Midwest or Northeastern states. B 462. 

Head Librarian. Man. M.A., Ph.D. Also 
completed library school courses for M.A. in 
L.S., desires position as head of university or 
liberal arts college library. 13 years experience 
and now in charge of active college library. 
B 465. 

LIBRARIAN, experienced in administrative, 
acquisitions, technical processes, promotional 
services, B.A., M.A., B.S. in L.S., candidate: 
MS. in L.S., August 1952 (residence work com- 
pleted), special training in audio-visual pro- 
grams and public relations, desires position as 
librarian or teacher-librarian. Qualified to 
teach Library Science, English, History, Sci- 
ence. Display work a specialty. Public school, 
college and university experience. B 468. 

High school librarian—B.S. and full library 
training—desires position in junior college or 
college library. Four years experience, includ- 
ing reference, cataloging, circulation, acquisi- 
tions and administration. B 469. 

Male, B.S. in L.S. candidate for Ph.D. in 
History wants library position in East or Mid- 
West U.S. Have teaching and library experi- 
ence. Best references. B 470. 

Librarian (male) B.L.S., 5 years experience, 
reference, administrative, publicity, available at 
once. B 471. 

Trained cataloger. Seven years experience. 
Original, descriptive cataloging. Excellent 
knowledge: Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, 


French. Fair: German, Slovanian, Czech. B 
474, 
Cataloger—Male. A.M. in subject field, M.S. 


from accredited graduate library school. 4% 
years professional experience in large university 
library and medium-size public library includes 
almost 3 years as chief cataloger in the latter. 
Desires interesting cataloging position in uni- 
versity, large public or special library, preferably 
in Boston area. Salary desired $4,000. B 475. 
Female, B.S. in L.S. with 3% years experi- 
ence desires college or public library a in 
community no larger than 200,000. B 476. 
Young married woman, B.S., M.S. from Co- 
lumbia Library School, desires part-time or full- 
time position in Washington, D.C. or vicinity. 
Experience as assistant librarian, and as head 
of children’s dept. (ch. rm., two branches, 
bookmobile). Public, college, university or gov- 
ernment library acceptable. B 477. 





Positions Open 


CHILDREN’S LN., B.A. and L.S. Prefer- 
ably with exp. Salary $2900-3700 in annual 
increments of $200. Retirement and sick leave, 
1 mo. vacation, 38 hour week. Beautiful ch. 
rm., exc. working cond., pleasant small city 
in the East. B 454. 

Cataloger—for library 170 miles from Chi- 


cago; collection, 100,000 vols., 3 agencies, 
$15,000 book budget. Salary up to $3580. B 
463. 


Bookmobile Librarian for city area. Driver 
furnished. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

Young Adult Librarian for new dept. _Li- 
brary degree, experience, 40 hours, 5 day 
week; 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave and retire- 
ment. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR: Uni- 
versity of Kansas, under dynamic new young 
Chancellor and new Director of Libraries, plans 
expanded Library program over next several 
years. A few junior professional positions vari- 
ous departments open now and during next few 
months offer to imaginative young people with 
book sense a chance to participate with present 
staff in many new plans. Entering pay $3300- 
3600; retirement plan, month’s vacation, all 
professional advantages and encouragement. 
Lawrence, Kansas, pleasant small university 
town, hour from Kansas City. Apply Director 
of Libraries, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Salary 
$3300-3600. Month vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security. New bookmobile with driver sup- 
plied. Write Librarian, Whitman County Rural 
Library, Colfax, Washington. 

ALA Headquarters Library has a new three- 
year position open. Duties primarily reference. 
L.S. degree required, 1 yr. experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $3581 with yearly increments. 
Good opportunity for recent graduate. Apply 
to Helen T. Geer, Headquarters Librarian, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Librarian for work with children and young 
people, New Castle, Pennsylvania. Salary for 
experienced person $2520. 40-hour week, two- 
week vacation, city pension and retirement. 

Grosse Pointe Public Library has four posi- 
tions opening by end of year; two Children’s 
Librarians, two General Reference Assistants. 
Top salary schedule, retirement, sick leave, four 
weeks vacation. Located in attractive Detroit 
suburb, the library has much to offer. Apply to 
Robert M. Orr, Director, 15430 Kercheval Ave- 
nue, Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions, 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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School librarian in Maryland teachers college. 
Some work in college library. L.S. degree re- 
quired. 37% hour week. Salary range $3240- 
4050. B 466. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for growing 
residential town, Boston suburb. Attractive 
room. Ideal working conditions. 5-day week. 
B 467. 


Extensive remodelling of main library re- 
quires additional staff-business librarian for 
Science and Industry division, reference li- 
brarian, readers’ assistant, cataloger; also 
branch librarian. Salaries $3120 to $4440—all 
fringe benefits. Apply Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, 305 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

Children’s Ln. B.L.S. Salary $2376-2856 
in annual increments of $120. Sick leave, 1 
mo. vacation, 40-hour week, retirement, Chil- 
dren’s Room, excel. working cond. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Free Public Library, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

Try us! Openings for 2 branch librarians, 
reader’s advisor and assistants (3) in Reference, 
Boys’ & Girls’ and Catalog departments. Salary 
$250-307.50 depending on qualifications and 
experience. 44 hr. week, 2 weeks vacation after 
1-3 years, 3 wks. after 4-5 yrs., 4 wks. after 
6 years; 80 hrs. sick leave cumulated to 240 
hrs.; social security—but we're friendly and El 
Paso is a nice place to live—and work! Good 
chance for advancement. El] Paso, Texas, Pub- 
lic Library; Helen Farrington, Librarian. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library, col- 
lege town, 7500 population. L.S. degree, or 
prior service professional certificate required. 
Salary $3000 to $3600 depending on experi- 
ence. Month’s vacation. Social Security. Ap- 
ply: Mrs. E. O. Black, D. R. Barker Library, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Catalogers, branch and children’s librarians 
needed for the Library of Hawaii. Live and 
work in ideal climate. Cool, beautiful . build- 
ings, up-to-date collections, friendly staff. Sal- 
ary $3,100 and up, annual increments, vacation, 
sick leave. Professional degree required. 
Write Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 

POSITION OPEN. Catalog Assistant, Uni- 
versity Library, Pacific Northwest. L.S. degree. 
Beginning annual salary $3300. No experience 
necessary. B 472. 

Wanted Immediately: trained _ librarian. 
Write Alexander Mitchell Library, Aberdeen, 
a. 

County Library needs librarian for school and 
catalog work. L.S. degree required ($256- 
296); school librarian, L.S. degree and 2 years 
professional experience required, ($269-$311). 
Apply: County Civil Service, 236 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, California. 
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SENIOR CATALOGER for growing liberal 
arts college. Salary: $3060-$3500 to start, de. 
pending on experience. New $750,000 lib 
to be completed 1953. 30-day vacation, 19 
days sick leave. L.S. degree plus one year's 
cataloging experience minimum. Apply Li. 
brarian, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN. Coll 
and accredited library school degrees requ 
No experience necessary. One month vacation; 
one month sick leave; retirement; 40-hour week, 
Under Civil Service. Salary $2,630 to $3,095 
with $25 monthly bonus. Apply Librarian, 
Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. College and 
accredited library school degrees required. No 
experience necessary. One month vacation; one 
month sick leave; retirement; 40-hour week, 
Under Civil Service. Salary $2,630 to $3,005 
with $25 monthly bonus. Position open for one 
year. Apply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 

Graduate Librarian, or L.S. student for pri- 
vate High School Library. Hrs. 12-5. Write 
Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox, Chicago, II. 

HAVE YOU CONSIDERED BECOMING A 
CATALOGER? Opportunity for beginner with 
L.S. degree to gain experience under capable 
and enthusiastic head cataloger. Good train- 
ing, stimulating staff, closely integrated depart- 
ments, happily situated New England univer- 
sity. Beginning salary $3,000. B 473. 

CATALOGER WANTED, L.S. degree, 1 or 
2 years experience. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Congenial and capable staff with 
faculty status. Write librarian, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—$3,000 for 
Library School trained person. Experience pre- 


ferred. New Gerstenslager Bookmobile. 
Driver and Assistant. Serves rural, industrial 
and school population of 71,000. Apply: Ev- 


elyn L. Parks, Librarian, May Memorial Li- 
brary, Burlington, N.C. 

Cataloger, trained and experienced, Library 
Science Degree required. Salary $3,400. 
Month vacation and retirement plan. Apply: 
Librarian, West Virginia University, Morgan 
town, W.Va. 

Children’s librarian with L.S. degree for 
public library in northern New Jersey suburban 
community. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, 
sick leave and retirement plan. Civil service, 
salary range $3000 to $3600, plus bonus. West 
Orange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

Young aggressive head librarian for active li- 
brary, serving 50,000. Proven ability more im- 
portant than long experience. Salary $3000- 
3500 per annum. Write: Board of Regents, 
Carnegie City Library, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
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MIRACLE FLUORESCENT 


RTE 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
iia Cle MT tm Ml lab are) 
plane af any height. from the floor 





Ask Graybar about 
this remarkable 
fixture. Offices in 
Seam eh lati al 1-1 


cities. Or write to 


Ps 


manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in charge. Col- 
lege and accredited library school degrees re- 
—_ At least three years experience in chil- 

ren’s work in a public library. One month 
vacation; one month sick leave; retirement; 40- 
hour week. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3,390 to $4,085, with $25 monthly bonus. 
Apply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN County Library sys- 
tem in wonderful Southern California Com- 
munity. L.S. Degree and 1 year school or chil- 
dren’s experience. $288-$355, 5 day week, 3 
week vacation, sick leave and retirement bene- 
fits. Orange County Personnel Dept., 644 N. 
Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Dayton (Ohio) Public Library needs ambi- 
tious Catalog Assistant with experience and ° 
ideas. Can start at $3600. A real executive 
opportunity. Pleasant city, congenial associates, 
various types of work, art, music, etc. 

Experienced, professionally trained, progres- 
sive hd. In. for public and county libraries com- 
bined. Position open Sept. 15; beginning salary 
$4100 to $4300; 40 hr. wk., social security; hos- 
pital insurance; 2 wks. paid vacation. Also pro- 
fessionally trained bookmobile librarian, begin- 
ning salary $3200 to $3400. Write Librarian, 
La Porte Public and County Libraries, La Porte, 
Indiana. 


TO ALL LIBRARIANS! 


* 


Francis Edwards, 
Limited 
The Antiquarian Booksellers of 


London, 


have assisted in building up many of 
your fine Libraries during the past 
hundred years. 


CAN WE HELP YOU NOW? 


We issue catalogues of books on a 
large variety of subjects and will gladly 
send them to you. 

Your Wants Lists will receive our best 
attention. 


Write to us at, 


83, Marylebone High Street 
London, W.1. England 
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ITS FUN TO READ FOLKLORE, is a . 
24 page mimeographed annotated selected Where Did I See 


bibliography for young boys and girls pre- 

pared be tients L. Millard. Single wane That Book Reviewed? 
are free upon request to teachers. Write to | How many times have you asked 
Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, executive secretary, Na- yourself that question? There’s no 
tional Conference American Folklore for | need to search through back issues 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, | for a “‘lost’’ review when you have 
Ind. 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
Islands of Books 


Personal essays on the love of books 
and literature by a man who has warm 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona3 x5 
card. This service comes to you for 





$15 a year. 


For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


NEOKCB AROS) 


appreciation for nature and mankind. 


<> 


THE WARD RITCHIE PRESS 
1932 HYPERION * LOS ANGELES 27 


SY 
“REG. APPLIED FOR 
I “ " “ ‘ 
FREE FILMS 
The Free Films you need to visualize and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified, and 


separately indexed by subject, title and 
source in the New, 1952, 


Pre ae TT 


with 





i. 


Peg Board 
DISPLAY 
PANELS 


Now you can mount 


Educators Guide to Free Films 
Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 days approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph, Wis. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere’ have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 





anything on your 





% display panels! The 
: third dimension adds 
life and interest. No 









nails or tools, and 





you can rearrange 
the display on a 
moment's notice. 


y Write for details 


Y 
. on LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. © New Haven 2, Conn. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


FILMSTRIPS School Library Quarters 


NEW 98-frame, 35 mm filmstrip in color, directed by 
Virginia McJenkin and photographed by Kathleen 
Moon. Attractive, economical, and efficient library 
quarters in actual schools. Libraries photographed in 
small elementary, small rural, large elementary, and 
arge high schools. Shows details of shelving for books 
and non-book materials; desks, card catalog cabinets, 
tables, and chairs: wall, floor, and window treatment: 
workrooms and audio-visual facilities; reading room 
areas; practical built-in features and storage space: 
and effective uses of color. $15. 


Use Your Library; for Better Grades—and Fun Too. 
/)-trame, 35mm tilmstrip. Introduces the library to 
unior and senior high school students. $5. 


FILMS Books and People; The Wealth Within. | 6mm sound 
film in color. Shows what modern library service is and 
the methods for se¢ uring it. $110. 





Help Yourself. |! 6mm sound film in color. Shows facili 
ties and services of the public library and its useful 
ness to people of diversified interests. $180. 


RECORDS Folk Tale Records. Vinylite 12” records: 78 RPM. 
a Single record, $3; set of 5, $14. Humorous, fancifu 
tales for children told by master story tellers. The Frog, 
a Spanish folk tale: Schnitzle, Schnotzle and 
Schnootzle, an Austrian folk tale, both narrated by 
Ruth Sawyer; Brer Mud Turtle's Trickery, an Uncle 
Remus story, narrated by Frances Clarke Sayers: A 
pe Paul Bunyan Tale and A Pecos Bill Tale, narrated by 
! Jack Lester. | 
he | 
_ Thorne-Thomsen Records. Vinylite |2’ records; 78 
No RPM. Single record, $3: set of 5, $14. Gudbrand-on- 
the-Hillside, Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and Tales from 
the Volsunga Saga (two records) narrated by the in 
omparable Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. 








AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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OSTAGE GUARANTEED 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Fun for father and children! Childcraft is among 
many books going into homes through school li- 


braries served by the Davis County (Utah) Library of 
which Mrs. Helen Gibson is librarian 


Is your school library 
“family headquarters”? 


Parents love it for the expert help they get in 


The school or public library’s role in today’s 
community is greatly strengthened as it 
becomes more and more a family center. In 
libraries throughout the country an important 
contribution toward this objective is being 
made by Childcraft. 

Children love it! For Childeraft has a wealth of 
stories, poems, tales of science and industry, 
beautiful pictures and singable songs. And 
Childcraft is full of things to do—alone or with 
other children — on rainy days, sunny days, 
sick-in-bed days 


handling guidance problems — or in just plain 
being good parents! Childcraft was compiled 
by 50 leading child specialists in 35 great uni 
versities and guidance centers. 

You'll love it, too— whether you are in a school 
or public library. With this comprehensive 14 
volume set, you can provide your family 
patrons with the only complete child guidance 
plan available. Help make your library “family 
headquarters” by using Childcraft! 


P.S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today! 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


FREE CATALOG CARDS [or Childcraft now avail- 
able! You'll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 
edition. Write to Mr. I. J. Welch, Childeraft, 
Dept. 3159, Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 





